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AESTRACT 

A study investigated the magnitude and direction of 
the congruence of communicated expectations for teachers and students 
in innovative and conventional programs. The three-part Watson 
Analysis Schedule (WAS) which measures explicit, actual, and realized 
expectations was administered to 525 students and teachers in 
American studies classes ("process-oriented*') and to 1,207 students 
and teachers in conventional American history classes 
("content-oriented") . The degree of congruence between the responses 
of teachers and students within programs was determined by use of 
zero-order correlation coefficients for each of the three parts of 
the WAS, and differences between programs were analyzed by comparing 
the respective indices of relation using Fisher z transformations. In 
the same manner congruence was determined for responses between the 
parts for the students and for the teachers in each program. 

Generally there was higher congruence between students and teachers 
in conventional than innovative programs although statistics support 
neither a strong positive nor negative relation. Implications are 
that satisfaction is more highly dependent on the nature of the 
students' role within a program than on the efficiency with which 
expectations are communicated. (Complete findings are included plus 
an eight-item bibliography.) (J5) 
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1 Tit roO.-i: t.l nn 

The di recti on of current in:iov*ti <v, in the curriculum is 
toward a process* orient cd Position (Ik.v: 196?). In goac/al the nature of 



the innovations is -a deviation fron tin- convent i on r, L center t position 'In terns 
of changes in curricula teaching s t rate pi os and administrative organization, 
bribed on an acceptance of different instructional reals (Hunt nml l<etcn1 f ? , 1968), 
V!hcn the statements from the separate disciplines of learning theory, role 
theory, and communications theory are arrayed in close proximity, it ber.ov.es 



possible to note certain consistencies rv.onc them (ft room and Selznick, 1935; 
Getzels end The len , 1960 ; Snygg , 19C6) , All of them refl ect a similar conceptual 



f raniev:ork , albeit from separate vantage points. They seem to emphasize that in a 



learning situation, (1) the teacher and the students bring internalized sets into 
the situation, (2) either implicitly or explicitly, the teacher formulates and 
communicates goals to the students, (3) the student’s perception of this communi- 
cation defines, for the student, his role expectation, and (4) the student’s accep- 
tance or rejection of the communicated role expectation defines his subsequent 
behavior. In this conceptualization, the teacher and the pupils are both reacting 
to messages sent from the teacher in terms of their respective internalized schemas. 
There are numerous aspects of these messages. One of these which would logically 
relate to role definition would be the. communicated expectations of the teachers 
and the student’s perception of these expectations. 

It has ber-it suggested by role theorists that the * icJtmc:! of the comm, uni- 
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cated Message. 

Thus, i l: would be of interest to examine this efficiency of communication in 
L erms of the congruence of expectations as per reived by students and teachers. Of 



through a shift in cxpoctat ions since such incongruence lias been assumed to be 
correlated with dissatisfaction and frustration. 



The purpose of tills investigation was to determine the magnitude and direction 
of the congruence of communicated expectations for teachers and students in inno- 
vative and conventional programs. For the purposes of this study, the communi- 
cations were divided into the following tlirce categorief?: (1) explicitly stated 

expectations, (2) actual expectations, and (3) realized expe.c tations . 



The general plan for this study was to obtain selected measurements on 
students* and teachers* perceptions of learning behavior for students enrolled 
in innovative and conventional programs. 

The measurement instrument used for this invest igati.on was the V at son An al y s i » 
Schedule , Form A ( WAS in Marshall and Sokol, 1968; Watson 3969). The schedule is 
divided into three parts with each part containing the same 71 items but consisting 
of different directions for responding to t he items. 

Part I (Explicit Expectations) Students are. asked to indicate expectations 
stated by the teacher. 




Method 





iVirl' (Actual Expo c tat J on*: ) Fi udents are asked 1 o indicate expectation?: 

vh :i oh they ].craivo rui actually h.'ld ! y the* teacher. 

Port I TI (Realized Expect at ions ) Students - are asked to indicate expectai ions 
which are actually operate w. . 

Student responses to each i ten range cl from very sure the statement is true 
to very .sure the statement is not true on a five point scale. 

In a previously reported study an innovative American Studios program and 
two conventional American History programs had been documented as "process- 
or! cui ted" and "content-oriented” respectively (Watson, Marshall and Sokol, In press)* 
Tli esc programs were the source of data collected for this study* 

The sample consisted of the students and teachers in American Studies 
classes and conventional American history classes. The students and teachers in 
the American Studies propram v; e re denoted the experimental group (Kp) , The com- 
parison groups consisted of students and teachers from two school districts in 
the same metropolitan area which ranked closest to the school housing the innova- 
tive program on the basis of 16 variables,* These groups were the control sample 
(denoted Cl and C2) . The totaL enrollment in the three programs were 525, 550, 
and 657, for Ep, Cl, and C2 , respectively. 

In the present study the analyses utilized all 29 (n £ - 12, - 8, n C 2 - 9) 

teachers and the total student population in each of the three programs. 

Results 

This study was designed to analyze several questions raised concerning the 
innovative and conventional programs. These questions related specifically to 



* These variables included statistics related to finance, college potential of stu- 
dents, teacher academic background and teacher experience (Watson, 1969). 
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the efficiency of cci .. wmi cation be tvron and student. 

Congruence, 5 ." dei inod for this *■. tudy , ;ms the decree of relation between 
explicit - actual; cxpl.fc.it - realized; and actual - realised expectations as 
perceived by both teacher?; and students, separately, and by their interact ion 
on each dimension, l {y'.iCACJ.Ctj of corVio-iiCiiti on was defined as the congruence 
between students and teacher.**; of explicit and actual expectations . As thus 
de f ine d , c f f J. c i on cy of con -nun i ca l i 021 w ns a s ubs c t. of con g rum ce . 

Hie degree of congruence between the rt spouses of teachers .and students within 
programs was determined by use of Pearson Product Moment correlation coefficients 
for each of the three parts of the WAS . 

The expected values for both teachers and students In each of the groups, 

Ep , Cl, and C2, were determined for each of the 213 items on the inventory. The 
correlation coefficients represent the degrees of relation between students and 
teachers, vjjthin a group, on the 71 items comprising each part of the inventory 
(see Table 1). Tlie results are schematically presented in Figure 1. 

TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 



FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 



Differences between programs were analyzed by comparing the respective 
indices of relation for Ep VQAAiJb 6 Cl, Ep VCA&UA C2 , and Cl vQJiA ub C2 , using Fisher 
z transformations. All differences were found to be significant at the .05 level 
of confidence. 

It can be noted that students and teachers in the Experimental program did not 
agree on the explicit or actual expectations and, thus, indicated an extreme lack 
of efficiency in the communication of specific expectations. However, there was a 
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.501 correlation between students and teachers associated with their p-.-rcepticn 
of realized expectations or the actual behavior of the students. In eor.par.i son , 
greater congruence between students end teachers for actual expectations (greater 
efficiency of communication) was found in both of the control groups while the 
perception of the. students 1 actual behavior or realized expectations yielded less 
congruence than Ep, and, in the. case, of C2 , a negative relation. 

In the sane manner, congruence was determined for responses between the 
parts taken two at a time for the students v'ithln each program. These correlation 
coefficients arc presented in Table 1 . These results are also presented graphically 
in Figure 2. All differences between programs were statistically significant at 
the .05 level. 



FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE 



As might be expected there were high correlations between students 1 responses 
on Parts I and II of the WAS . ITicsc represented Explicit and Actual expectations. 
However, for all three student groups the highest correlations can be observed 
between Parts II and III. These correlations represent the congruence of students 1 
perception of what they are actually expected to do and what they actually do. As 
represented in Figure 2, the groups were again relatively homogeneous although the 
differences between groups were statistically significant. Here the relative 
positions of the groups remained the same for all three comparisons with Ep repre- 
senting the lesser degree of congruence between parts and C2 the greater degree of 
congruence. 

The congruences for responses between the parts taken two at a time for 
teachers were analyzed in the same manner as for the students (see Table 1) . These 
results are presented graphically in Figure 3. 
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FIGURE 3 ABOUT HERE 



A relatively high decree of consistency v:as indicated for all teacher responses 
for Parts I and IT, Explicit and Actual Expectations . Less consistency v/ns found 
for the other comparisons for teachers between parts. Of particular note vac the 
strong negative correlations between Part 1, Explicit Expectations and Part III, 
Realized Expectations for the teachers in the Experimental group. Although the 
difference was not as strong, it can also be seen in the Experimental teachers’ 
perception of the relation between Part II, Actual Expectations, mid Part III, 

Re a 11 ze d Exp e c t a t i on s . 

A second interesting relation is found in the statistics for C2, the most 
teacher-oriented group (see Sokol and Marshall, 1968). Teachers’ responses of 
their perception of what students are actually expected to do and what they 
actually do were, highly positively correlated. As can be noted in Table 1, 
students 1 responses on these two parts were also highly positively correlated. 

Yet the data further indicated that for C2 there was a negative correlation between 
the students’ perception of their actual behavior and the teachers’ perception 
of the students’ behavior. That is, even though the students in this program 
saw themselves doing what they were expected to do and the teachers saw the. stu- 
dents doing what: they actually expect the students to do, the teachers and students 
were in dL&<XQKQ.Q)nzn£ as to what the students were actually doing. 

When the correlations of the teachers’ responses between parts were compared 
among the three programs they were found to be significantly different at the ,05 
level. Homogeneity among programs was still observable in Figure 3 for Parts I and 
II. However, this was not evident for Parts I and III or Parts II and III. 
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the* b as j h of the co n gr ucn ce cl at -i by not. i:i g th e i re 1 at ion b o t we on tie a c.ho rs an d 



fiiblo discrepancy between Explicit and /.dual expectations there was no evidence 



attained for the Explicit and Actual expectations for students and teachers in 
each of the three programs. 

The results of the congruence data iCottid net indi ca iz efficiency of commu- 
nication of expectations. Yet, it would appear from the factor analy- 

ses data in the initial study (Watson, Marshall, Sokol, In Press) that there is 
efficient communication of geJlQACl&iztd role orientations. 

Generally, there appears to be higher congruence between students and teach- 

f 

ere in both of the Control groups than for those in the Experimental group. How- 
ever, the statistics do not appear to support either a bt'icngCtj positive, or neg- 
ative relation. Conversely, the original factor results (Watson, Marshall, Sokol, 
In Press) for teachers and students in the Experimental group indicated a high 
consistency of role orientation. 

The negative relation betY7cen teacher and student perceptions might appear, 
taken by itself, to argue for lack of communication in the innovative program. 
However, placing these data in the perspective of those presented in the previously 
reported study (Watson, Marshall, Sokol, In Press) another possible interpretation 
emerges. The factor data from the initial study indicated that the Ep teachers 
were committed to the process orientation and that this orientation and the con- 
comitant general expectations were communicated. Furthermore, the behavior of 
the students, according to the report of both student and teacher groups, diverged 



students on Part 1 or Part II. Although pvt-v u us research has suggested a po 



of such a discrepancy in these data. Tn fact s high degree of relation was 
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tin: ml tract i cos louud in the 



f rom the c.i:ivr 



two co a veil t. i on al c; ro i ’p *: . Tin* p r 



vjous two points, Linn 



to that, al t ho ’ * gh cons 1 s t e n ty c an be o! * s o . rved in the 




(role definition) has not - in the perceptions of the teachers - occurred to the 
do* g r i'C v, ? ; li cl i the y w on I d seen to <x s i r e . 

Tii is co n jectur c* \ : a old seen to be s upper t e d by evidence on the re] a t io ns noted 
for student- -teacher congruence* Ary was previously pointed out in the. presentation 



expectations, particularly for the Ip group tv-5 cone a rod with the convent ion a 1 groups. 
However, a noteworthy reversal in this relation emerged when comparing the groups 
in terms of realized expectations. This would seem to indicate that, even though 
the communication of specific expectations from the Ep teachers to their students 
is diffuse, os compared to the conventional teachers* they ahO WO ho. SO.nSi-tJv C to 
the actual behaviors of the students in their program. 

As might be expected from the nature of a program emphasizing student involve- 
ment in the learning process, the efficiency of communication of individual expec- 
tations is loss tli an in the conventional programs. However , cont radictory to the 
theoretical construct of roles and communication, it would appear that it is 
erroneous to assume that such lack of congruence is detrimental to the translation 
of a general goal orientation into actual behavior, or that it detracts from satis- 
faction with a program. It appears equally erroneous to assume that congruence 
of expectations pOA 4C leads to satisfaction even v?hen the expectations are per- 
ceived by the participants as being realized. This is borne out by the fact that 
for the program demonstrating the greatest degree of congruence of expectations 
(C2) the students indicated on the WAS that they did net onjoij the activities of 
the program, and that for the program demonstrating the least degree of congruence 




of expectations (Up), the students indicated that they ■ uul ai/er' the activltic 
of the program. 

These data suggest that satisfaction is laore highly dependent ci\ the nalu 
of the students' role within a program than on the efficiency with which ex; cc 
tntions arc communicatio^i* 
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Graphic illustration of congruence of students ar.iong the 
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